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j         SUGAR  PRICES -RAW  AND  REFINED 
MONTHLY,  JANUARY  1947  TO  DATE 


CtNTS 
POUND 


1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952 


'•S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTHATIOiO 


Fife-ure  1.     Following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,    the  price  of  raw  sugar  both  to  the  U 

market  and  to  the  world  market  rose  markedly.     However  the  world  price  rose  further    a-^  'd 
more  sharply  than  the  U.   S.  price.     After  peace  negotiations  began  in  June  of  1951pric"s 
began  to  decline  with  the  world  price  again  showing  a  discount  below  the  domestic  pric- 
Recent  increases  in  the  U.   S.  market  and  a  continued  decline  in  world  prices  widened  i.he 
gap  between  these  prices,   reaching  approximately  1  cent  per  pound  during  the  last  week 
March,  1952. 
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From  June  1961  until  February  1952  sugar  prices  in  Loth  the  domestic 
and  world  markets  follov;ed  a  generally  dov.invvard  trend.    During  the 
latter  half  of  1951  the  •■'ealmess  in  donostio  prices  and  demand, 
reflected  the  action  of  consujners,  industrial  users,  and  distributors 
using  up  supplies  tJiat  liad  been  accuiulated  durinf;  the  hoarding 
movement  of  1950  and  the  heavy  buyini-;  movuiient  of  I.ky  and  June  1951» 
As  the  1952  harvestinfi;  period  for  the  Caribbean  crops  approached, 
'prop;r6Ssively  more  attention  v;as  given  to  the  probable  market  effects 
of  the  anticipated  record  uuban  e.nd  Puerto  Rican  crops.     It  appeared 
to  he  quite  generally  assumod  that  prices  xvould  continue  to  decline 
during  the  spring  ?".onths  regardless  of  theii*  level  la;:er  in  the  year. 
As  a  result,  buyers  tended  to  delay  purchases.    At  tlie  lov;  point  on 
February  20,  1952  dutj^-paid  rev;  sugar  reached  5.65  cents  per  pound, 
Nev;  York,  v/hich  v;as  also  the  low  point  reached  on  April  12,  1951. 
In  contrast,  the  price  at  the  pea-;  on  June  22,  1951  v;as  6.80  cents  per 
pound.    In  the  world  market  the  price  of  ravr  sugar  f,a*s.  Cuba  fell'  to 
4.20  cents  per  pomid  on  '/'arch  G,  compared  with  a  higii  of  8.05  cents 
per  pound  in  June  1951. 

During  February  it  became  evident  that  only  minor  quantities  of  sugar 
were  available  in  the  domestic  market  at  the  lov/  prices  then  being 
quoted.     On  the  demand  side,  increasing  recognition  w^s  giver,  to 
the  basic  fact  that  stocks  in  the  hands  of  distributors  and  users 
had  reached  a  minimu  i  and  that  increased  purchases  were  inevitable. 
Refiners  were  not  in  a  position  to  continue  to  a?:ait  low  priced 
supplies.     Accordingly,  refiners  entered  the  market  and  prices  vrore 
soon  bid  up  to  a  point  vjhere  more  adequate  supplies  became  available. 
The  duty-paid  domestic  price  of  rav;  sugar  recovered  to  G.55  cents 
per  pound,  v;here  it  has  rema.ined  since  Lkrc/i  28 • 

Increases  in  refined  prices  partially  reflected  the  increases  in 

tlie  raw  market.    Refined  cane  sugar  is  currently  quoted  at  8.65  cents 

per  pound,  and  beet  sugar  is  currently  quoted  at  8.45  cents  per  pound« 

HoAvever,  the  prices  are  appareirbly  not  firm.     A  number  of  refiners 

are  reported  to  be  continuing  to  take  business  at  8.50  cents  per  pound, 

and  beet  processors  are  reported  to  "  e  talcing  business  at  8,30  cents 

per  pound. 

At  the  quoted  price  of  8.65  cents  per  pound  for  refined  sugar  and 
6. bo  cents  per  'lovind  for  rav;s,  the  current  calculated  refiners*  margin 
is  narrower  than  it  v/as  at  the  lov/  point  in  February  when  the  refined 
price  was  8.15  and  the  raiv  price  -v/as  5.65.     However,  significant 
quantities  of  sugar  appear  to  have  been  available  at  recent  prices, 
v.'horeas  only  negligible  quantities  were  available  at  the  February 
low  point. 
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Domestic  sugar  prices  are  again  at  a  premium  over  r/orld  prices* 
After  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in  Korea,  in  late  June  1950  world  prices 
rose  to  a  premium  over  domestic  prices.     'Ihe  extreme  point  v/as  reached 
in  June  1951  v/?ien  the  v;orld  price  reached  8«05  cents  per  pound,  f#a.s« 
Cuba,  in  contrast  to  a  doi-^estic  pea:c  of  6»30  cents  per  pound, equivalent 
to  5.80  cents  per  pound,  f«a«s»  Cuba.    J.fter  Jxme  the  T.'orld  price 
declined  more  rapidly  than  the  II.        domestic  price  and  recently 
the  vrarld  price  lias  been  approximately  1  cent  per  pound  belov/  the 
Cuban  price  of  quota  sugar  for  shipment  to  the  U.  S.     The  armistice 
talks  and  easing  of  international  tensions,  the  tightening  of  the 
dollar  shortage,  and  the  recognition  that  v.'orld  production  is 
increasing  faster  than  vrarld  consvunption  were  the  factors  bringing 
about  the  decline  in  vrorld  sugar  prices* 
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1930  1935  1940  1945  1950 

V  SPREAD:   N.Y.  PRICE  ( LESS  DUTY   AND  FREICHTj'AND  WORLD  PRICE 
2/ QUOTA  NOT   IN  EFFECT 

1/EXCISE  tax  paid  on  processing  OR  IMPORTING  OF  SUGARj  SUGAR  ACT 
PAYMENT  MADE   TO  DOMESTIC  GROWERS. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture  -  Washington 


PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 

Figure  3» 
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Table  2. 


SUGAR  PRICES,  RAW  AND  EEFIlffilD  BY 
imWES  JAIIUARY  1950  TO  DATE 
(cents  per  pound) 


RiW  SUGiiR 

• 

•> 

REFINED 

SUGAR 

* 

s  Hew  Tork,  less 

Gross 

* 

t  uuuy  anci  .irexgmrf 

«  liiiorxu. 

* 

unuxw  oaxy 

•  Kei^aix 

XJtiVV    X  UI  1^ 

5  I  i  oiii  uuua  ooinpuT;eu. 

J. Jew    X  ux  iv 

♦  xarge 

* 

s            pi  X  ce  c/ 

« 

•       /.»'IT~TOO  R/ 

:   oxoxcb  0/ 

1950 

-Ton  ^ 

9-.fifi 

Fpb- 

5  ^59 

4  4.7 

7  9? 

9-  fiO 

4-7] 

4-  -4.4. 

7  73 

9  RA 

xXk/X  J.  J. 

4.  fi9 

4.  '^7 

7  70 

"l  t,  o  o 

4  ?1 

7  70 

Q  4.? 

f Tl  ITT  pi 

4.  ?1 

'7  70 

Q  4-P 

July 

6.07 

5,25 

4,89 

7.97 

9,50 

Aug. 

6.25 

5.42 

5  ■.83 

8.22 

10,14 

Sept . 

6;?  5 

5,41 

5o88 

8.25 

10cl2 

Oct. 

■    6  c  23 

5,42 

5,84 

8025 

10.06 

Nov. 

6.19 

5-39 

R.  ?5 

1  0  OA 

"Dec  e 

6»30 

5-40 

5-36 

R  ?R 

1  0  0? 

X  V  .  vc 

S  .-93 

-  "1-09 

4- -98 

\J  0\J\J 

1951 

6 HQ 

5  . 14 

Fi  ?4 

to  04 

4.  QR 

R  PR 

TO  Ofi 

XW  .V  0 

-90 

R  4.R 

R  ?R 

TO  Ofi 

XW  .U  D 

A     1  T 

^  Rl 

C  ,  «J  1 

R  9  R 

1  0  09 

XV  «UiC 

^  *  !^ 

U  «  VJ 

R  R9 

R  40 

1  0  00 
xu  .uu 

6.59 

7  4T 

1  •  "xX 

R  AO 

T  0  OA 

July 

6.30 

5.30 

6.75 

8.74 

10,24 

Aug. 

6vOO 

5c05 

5.61 

0,52 

10,28 

Sept  c 

6*00 

5.03 

5.52 

8,50 

10,28 

Oct. 

5,93 

4.95 

5,28 

8.25 

10.18 

Hov. 

5*97 

5,00 

8»?5 

10-14- 

XV  ,  X^i: 

Dec. 

5.79 

4.79 

XV'  #  X  w 

Ave* 

6.06 

5.08 

5.68 

8,38 

10,12 

1952 

Jan. 

5^80 

4.84 

4.54 

8,21 

10,12 

Feb. 

5e77 

4,81 

4.38 

8,15 

10,08 

iilarch 

6.16 

5.19 

4.30 

8,39  6/ 

1/    Hew  York  Coffee  «  Sugar  Exchange  Spot  Prices  Domestic  Contract  plus  0 o50 
cent  duty. 

2/    Column  1  prices  less  duty  and  freight.    Freight  rates  from  Cuba  to  Hew  York 
were  obtained  from  the  following  sources:  1950-1951  Lamborn  &  Co,;  January  - 
March  1952,  T.'illett  &  Gray. 

3/    Average  monthly  price  Hevj  York  Coffee      Svigar  Exchange. 
4/    Lamborn  <?:  Company  prices  subject  to  tvjo  ;per  cent  discount. 
5/    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Deparfenent  of  Labor, 
6/  Price  rose  to  8.65  cents  on  April  1. 
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DlSTRIBUTIOri  OF  SUGAR 


Deliveriee  of  sugar  for  United  States  consumption  "by  primary 
distributors,  /by  years,  from  1935  through  1951  are  shown  In 
Table  3.  ' 


table:  3.     DELIVIRi:^S  OF  SUGAT  FOF  UniTFD  STATES  CONSUTHFTION  BY  PEIMARY 
MSTRIBUTOES  BY  YEARS  1935  TO  1951  MD  BY  TYPES  OF  DIGTRIBUTOKS  1948- 
1951. 


(1,000  short  tons,  raw  value) 


Calendar 
year  : 

Quantity  : 

:  Calendar 
:  year 

•  Quantity  : 

:  Calendar 
:  year 

Quantity  : ; 

1935 

;    6,634  : 

:  1941 

:    8,069  : 

:  1947 

:  7,448 

1936 

:.  6,706 

:  1942 

:    5,466  ! 

:  1948 

:  7,343 

1937 

;  6,671 

:  1943 

:    6,335  ' 

:  1949 

:  7,580 

1938 

:  .  6,643 

■ :  1944 

:  7,14? 

:  1950 

:  8,279 

1939 

:  6,868 

. :  1945 

:  6,o4o 

:  1951 

:  7,737 

19^0 

;  6,891 

: :  1946 

:    5,621  : 

Type  of  DlBtributor 

Calendar 

year 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Cane  sugar  refiners: 

5,486 

5,928 

5,478 

Pefined  sugar 

5,151 

Paw  sugar 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Beet  sugar  processors: 

1,657 

1,487 

1,749 

1,730 

Importers  of  direct 

5l4 

554 

491 

consumption  sugar 

512 

Continental  cane  mills, 

118 

(direct  consumption  sugar) 

98 

135 

105 

Total 

7,420 

7,624 

8,339 

7,819 

For  export 

77 

44 

60 

82 

For  U.  S.  consumption  l/ 

7,343 

7,580 

8,279 

7,737 

1/       Includes  deliveries  for  military  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Frora  1935  through  19^0  annual  deliveries  ranged  "between  6.6 
million  tons  and  6.9  million  tons.    There  was  a  sharp  rise  in  19^1 
when  deliveries  totaled  approximately  8.1  million  tons,  about  18 
percent  larger  than  in  19^0.    During  World  War  II,  from  19^2  through 
,  deliveries  fluctuated  frora  one  year  to  another  much    more  than 
usual.    They  decreased  2.6  million  tons  in  19^2,  increased  0.9 
million  and  0.8  million  tons  in  19^3  and  19^^  respectively,  decreased 
1.1  million  tons  in  19^5,  and  O.h  million  in  19^6.    These  wartime 
fluctuations  were  due  to  changing  availability  of  supplies.  Deliveries 
reached  an  all  time  peak  of  slightly  less  than  8.3  million  tons  in 
1950.    Although  6.5  percent  less  than  in  1950,  deliveries  in  1951 
totaled  slightly  more  than  7«T  million  tons,  the  highest  of  any  year 
except  1941  and  1950. 

The  proportionate  part  of  total  deliveries  distributed  by  each 
type  of  primary  distributor  was  about  the  same  in  1951  as  it  was  in 
19^8  (Table  3).    Cane  sugar  refiners  delivered  69.^  percent    of  the 
total  in  19^8,  72.0  percent  in  19^9,  71.1  percent  in  1950,  and  70.1 
percent  of  the  total  deliveries  in  1951 •    Beet  sugar  processors  de- 
livered 22.3  percent  of  the  total  in  19^8,  I9.5  percent  in  19^9,  21.0 
percent  in  1950,  and  22.1  percent  of  the  total  in  1951.    Importers  of 
direct  consumption  sugar  delivered  between  6.3  percent  and  6.9-  percent, 
and  continental  cane  mills  be  "tween  I.3  percent  and  1.8  percent  of  the 
total  each  year  from  19^8  to  1951. 

Deliveries  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors  in  I951  reached  their 
peak,  1,095,000  short  tons,  in  May,  two  months  earlier  than  in  1950 
(Table  4). 
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ENTRIES  km  IvI/\RKET i:\iG3  OF  SUGAR  IN  T.Ja' 

Entries  ejid  marketings  of  sugar  in  the  continental  United  States  from 
1935  through  1951  and  by  areas  of  origin  from  1949  through  1951  are 
shown  in  Tables  5  and  6. 

Table  5-ENTRIES  AND  LaRKETII\rGS  OF  SUffAR  III  TlIE  CONTII^EHTAL  TOUTED  STATES 

19o5-1951 
  (I9OOO  short  tons  ^  rav/  value ) 


Calendar  : 
year   

1935  • 

1936  \ 

1937  ; 

1938 
1939 
1940 


Charges 
against 
quotas 


6,277 

6,834 

6,861 

6,619 

7,465  1/ 

6,443 


Charges      :  z  Charges 

Calendar  s  against  i  Calendar  :  against 
year  :    qiiota  s        :    year         :  quotas 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


8^008 
5,556  1/ 
6,466  V 
6,941  2/ 
5,996  2/ 
5,657  2/ 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


!  7,758  2/ 
i  7,084 
.  7,588 
!  8,274 
.  7,762 


■—^  ' 


1/  Quotas  suspended  September  11,  1939  and  April  13,  1942. 

2/  No  quotas  v/sre  established  for  1943-47;  "Charges  against  quotas"  for 
those  j'-ears  i-epresont  importations  and  marketings. 


Table  6      ENTRIES  AIID  IIAPirETINGS  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  COI'irilTElTTAL  UI^IITED  STATES 

BY  AREA  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  CALENDAR  YEARS  1949-1951 
(1,000  shor-t  tons,  raiv  value) 


Area 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Domestic  beet 

1,486 

1,749 

1,730 

Mainland  cane 

558 

518 

460 

Hav;aii 

769 

1,145 

941 

Puerto  Ric  0 

1,091 

1,053 

959 

Virgin  Island? 

4 

11 

6 

Philippines 

625 

473 

706 

Cuba 

3,103 

3,264 

2,947 

Other  foreign  countries  1/  52 

 ^61 

__13_ 

Total 

7,588 

8,274 

7,762 

1/  In  addition  the  folloviring  qua,ntities  were  charged  age-inst  the  quotas  but 
subsequently  credited  under  the  provisions  of  Section  818.4  of  Sugar 
Regulation  818,  Revision  1  (draw-back  allowances);  1949,  3,83o  short  tons; 
1950,  705  short  tons;  1951,  15,383  short  tons. 
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SUGAR,  DEXTROSE,  AND  CORN  SIRUP  DELIVERIES 


Deliveries  of  sugar,  dextrose,  and  corn  sirup  for  the  fourth 
quarter^  and  for  the  calendar  year  1951  to  various  types  of 
buyers  J  and  by  geographic  areas  are  shovm  in  Tables  7  to  14, 

The  data  cover  all  dextrose  and  corn  sirup  deliveries  in  the 
United  States  for  the  period  ir.disated  in  the  tables j  and 
approximately  96  percent  of  the  sugar  distributed  by  refiners, 
importers f  and  beet  processors* 
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TABLE  7, 


SUGAR  DELIVTIRIF^S,  BY  TYPE  OF  -PP.ODUCT  OR  BUEIUESS 
 OE  BUYER ,  FOUPTH  QU/J.TEP.  1931  


Area  and 

Product  or  Business  of  Buyer 

United  States 


Fourth 
Quarter 

19^1 

( cwt . ) 


Change  from 
^th  q.uarter 

1950  

((percent) 


Bakery  and  allied  products j  cereals 

and  cereal  products 

127  767 

»-io .  0 

Confectionery  and  related  products 

3, 11^; 59^ 

-12.0 

Toe  CTefiTTi  and  daiw  "irrodnots 

q^ii  086 

-l4  7 

J_/  W  V      X  CX  p   ^  0 

<-  i  ^  J  J  J  'TjW 

Cririried     "hot, "hi         "TTOZftii  f*ond  p  inmR 

\^  CXi  ii.  i  w        ^        I-*            U  J,            ^       XXW^'u'XX     X  W  w            ^       (J  ClXIiD  ^ 

jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

2,109,626 

-  5.4 

Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses 

1,250,408 

5-  9.7 

Non-food  products 

1^9,776 

^l4.9 

Hotels,  restaurants,  institutions 

l8o,2i+7 

^36.8 

Wholesale  grocers,  JohlDers,  sugar 

dealers 

12,^+51,833 

^12.3 

Retail  grocers,  chain  stores,  super 

markets 

872, 466 

f  9.9 

All  other  deliveries,  including  de- 

liveries to  Government  agencies 

530 . 077 

f  5.5 

TOTAL  DELIVIuRIES 

31,466,310 

^  4.2 

Deliveries  in  consumer -size  packages 

(less  than  100  pounds) 

11,962.606 

t-14.3 

New  England 


Bakery  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products 

131,278 

^  .7 

Confectionery  and  related  products 

393,415 

-  6.1 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products 

58,195 

^  .4 

Beverages 

96,548 

^10.0 

Canned,  "bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams, 

-  2.4 

jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

158,118 

Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses 

22,508 

-19.5 

Non-food  products 

4,380 

-22.1 

Hotels,  restaurants,  institutions 

15,613 

-16.9 

Wholesale  grocers,  jobbers,  sugar 

dealers 

687,086 

^  3.7 

Retail  grocers,  chain  stores,  super 

markets 

426,532 

^  8.0 

All  other  deliveries,  including  de- 

liveries to  Government  agencies 

8,235 

-53.0 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES 

2,001,908 

i:__i2 

Deliveries  in  cons-umer-size  packages 

(less  than  100  pounds) 

811,134 

J-  7.2 

( continued) 
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TABLE"-  7  (contd.)' 

£LI>AE  DELIVERIES,  BY  TYPE  OF  PRODUCT  OR  BUSIIvIESS 
 OF  BUYT-R,  FOUIiTH  QUATilER  1931  

Fourth  Change  from 

Area  a.nd                                                             Quarter  ^th  quarter 

Product  or  Business  of  Bu.yer  19^1  1950  

( cwt . )  (percent) 

Middle  Atlantic 


BaJsery  and  allied  products j  cereals 

and  cereal  products 

978,388 

{•    D  .  0 

.Confectioner;;,'  and  related  'oroductE 

1,2d1,oo9 

-Id  .0 

. Ice  cream  and  dairj  products 

^30,059 

-  9o 

•Beverages 

739,882 

-  2.8 

Canned,  "bottled^  frozen  i'oods,  jams, 

Jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

c  n  0  c: 

530,557 

-  5.5 

Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses 

J-  3'9 

•  Eon -food  rrodu.cts 

7^^,313 

fl3.8 

■  Hotels,  restaurants,  institu.tions 

78,210 

-  4.7 

.Wholesale  grocers,  joDhers,  sugar 

dealers 

1,928,300 

^11.4 

.Retail  grocers,  chain  stores,  super 

markets 

1,233,848 

^13. 7 

All  other  deliveries,  inc].uding  de- 

liveries to  Governiiient  agencies 

41,700 

-61.6 

TOTAL  DELIVER I?:S 

7,766,351 

5-  o.h 

•  Deliveries  in  consumer -si 2,0  packages 

(less  than  100  pounds) 

2,375,178 

^13. 3 

North  Central 


Bakery  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products 

953,009 

i-  9.7 

Confectionery  and  related  products 

918,232 

-16.3 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products 

335,640 

-33.8 

Beverages 

584,287 

-  9.9 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams. 

jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

322,200 

-15.9 

Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses 

4l4,510 

^44.8 

Non-food  -oroducts 

12,745 

-57.0 

Hotels,  restaurants,  Institutions 

13,957 

^28.5 

Wholesale  groce?rs,  johhers,  sugar 

dealers 

4,151,112 

^12.9 

Retail  grocers,  chain  stores,  super 

markets 

1,388,415 

f  .4 

All  other  deliveries,  including  de- 

-15.6 

liveries  to  Governraent  agencies 

48,799 

TOTAL  DELETE  lES 

9, 142, 906 

Deliveries  in  consumer-size  j^ackages 

(less  than  100  pounds) 

3,524,055 

fl2.3 

(continued) 
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Table  7  (continued) 


SUGAR  DELI^^PJES,  BY  TYPE  OF  PICfDTJCT  OR  BUSINESS 
OF  BUYERS,  FOURTH  ^UAin^ER  1951 


Area  and 

Px-oduct  or  Business  of  Buyer 

South 


Fourth 
Quarter 

1951 
'  (  cwt  ^, ) 


Vif'est 


Change  from 
4th  quarter 

1950 
"Xpercent )  ' 


find  c*.^vGp\l    nvoA\i  o+^s 

612 » 043 

11  o2 

Confectionery  and  related  products 

,320,892 

i 

15,7 

Ice  crcsin  and  dairy  products 

144,374 

4 

15  e7 

972  7fifi 

22.5 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams. 

jellies,  preserves,  etce 

401,954 

4 

3,8 

riul'liifolo- and-          other  ifood  uses 

75,261 

21,8 

I'Jon-f Ood  products 

58,090 

95e2 

Hotels,  restaurants,  institutions 

63,010 

♦341o7 

VJhoiesale  grocers,  jobbers,  sugar 

dealers 

4 

,197,796 

14o9 

Retail  grocers,  chain  stores,  super 

marine  ts 

1 

,226,128 

* 

14  oO 

All  other  deliveries,  inclucling  de- 

liveries to  Governiaent  agencies 

146,571 

43  »6 

TOT/J.  DELIVERIES 

8 

,218,865 

6e6 

Deliveries  in  consumer -size  packages 

(less  than  100  pounds) 

3 

,589,446 

4 

15*1 

Bakery  and  allied  productsj  cereals 

and  cereal  products 

453,049 

19,8 

Confectioner;.'"  and  isolated  produ.cts 

220,186 

•3,5 

ice  cream  and  dairy  products 

159,018 

10,5 

Beverages 

301,947 

14.2 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams. 

jellies preserves,  etc* 

688,817 

5s4 

Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses 

83,704 

16aO 

Non-food  products 

248 

+230,7 

Hotels.,  restaurants.  Institutions 

9,379 

4 

63,2 

YiiholesaXe  grocers,  jobbers,  sugar 

dealers 

1,487,538 

4 

9,5 

Retail  grocers,  chain  stores,  super 

markets 

597^543 

20,4 

All  other  deliveries,  including  de- 

liveries to  Government  agencies 

334,850 

4215.8 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES 

4,536,279 

4 

13,8 

Deliveries  in  consumer-size  packageis 

(less  than  100  pounds) 

1,663,194 

4 

22.4 

Note:    Some  data  in  this  table  are  included  in  comparable  types  of  pro- 
duct to  avoid  disclosing  individual  company  data* 
Source:    Reports  of  primary  distributors  of  sugar  to  the  Sugar  Branch,  PlIA, 
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Table  8 

SUGAR  DELIVERIES,  BY  TYPE  OF  P^lODUCT  OR  BUSINESS 

_   ^  _  OF  BUYER, _  CALEI-pAR  YEAR  1951 

Calendar         Change  from 

Area  and  yea.r               calendar  year 

■■  -2£^-.^}l?.l^" ^ ^  of  Buyer  1951   1950 

X^vrBT)  ^  '(p'ercenty" 

United  States 

Bakery  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  pr£dv.cts  12,444^449  •2.2 

Confecticaaefj\-  and  related  products  "  12i,450j,059  -13e4 

Ice  cream  and' dairy  product'                ~  5,140,380  ol»o 

Beverages    "         "  '.             '    "          '  14,404,373  -4»7 
Canned,  bottled,  fi=ozen  foods,  jams, 

jellies^  preserve s 9  etc e  _    11,165,275  ^1*4 

Q^^^q"^  food""  use's"     '  4,925,558  -1.4 

lfoii£food_products^""          '   793,859              ♦I. 8 

Ho  t  e  Is^  re  s  ta  uraii-Es  T^ins  t  i  tut  ions  575^529  •»3.9 
.'Aiolesaie  grocers, jobbers,  sugar 

dealers   54,217,502  -10.8 

Retail  grocers,-  chain  stores,  super 

markets '     20,514,977  -12,5 

All  other  deliveries,  including  de- 

1  i ve r i e s  t o  Go ve r nme^it  agencies   2,247,  208  J*^ZjL^ 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES    138,879,169  _  -7.8 

Deliveries  in  consumer-size  paclcages 

(less  than  100  pounds)   50,595.077  -12.0  

KeiY  England 

Bakery  and  allied  products;  cereals 
and  cereal  products 


Confectioner^/-  and  relateT  products 

Tee  cr eojT  and '(TaTr^T^rodu'c t s    

Bevei*ages    

Canne"d7  bottTecTT'  frozen  Tcods,  jams 
jellies ,  preserves  J  etc. 

lSiTt'iple~a3:iTl^^   otiie r" TockTITs e s   

Non-fooci  products  

Hotels,  restaurants,  ins'H^ut'ions 
Vrnoiesale  grocers,  jobbers,  sugar 
dealers 


Retail  grocers,  chain  stores,  super 
markets 


All  other  deliveries,  including  de- 
liveries to  Crovernment  agencies 


TOTAL  DELIVERIES 


Deliveries  in  consumer-size  packages 
(less  than  100  pounds) 


525,595 
1,384,219 

309,862 
526,567 

-10.7 
-6.0 
♦  .7 
♦  .1 

508,953 
126,767 
16,305 
50,333 

*3.7 
-13.0 
-23.8 
^17.7 

2,656,695 

-16.2 

1,643,579 

-14.0 

61,757 

♦31.2 

7,810,432 

-10.6 

3,042,208 

-  16.4 

(continued) 
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Tables  (oontd.) 


SUGAR  DELIVi^RIES,  BY  T£P^  OF  PRODUCT  OB  BUSIIfiiJSS  ■ 

 OR  BUYER,  CALENDAR  YMR  1951 

Calendar  Chamge  from 

Area  and  year  calendar  year 

Product  or  business  of  Buyer  1951  1950 


Xovrb, )  fpercenty 


Middle  Atlantic 


North  Central 


Bakery  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products   -  15,874,720  -5.6 

Confectionery  aiid"  related  products  5,828,626  -9.3 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products                    .   1,443,651  -1.7 

Beverages    ^  '  3,719,806  -5.3 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jamS, 

jellios,  pr 6 s e ^'VQ s »_ Q to »  2,296,932  ^-5.3 

lluYtiple  and  all  other  fooT"uses  2,5e50,620  -12.4 

Hon-food  products   ~  '   '  279,002           -  2.8 

Hotels,  restaurairBs ,  l-nstitutions  .-  298,017  -17.7 
Wholesale  grocers,  jobbers,  sugar 

dealers   7,923,418    .  -15.6 

RetaTT  grocers chain  stores ,  super 

markets                                               -..  4,970,444  -12.8 

All  other  deliveries,  including  de- 

1  ive r i e s  to'  Gove rmaent  a g eno i e_s  .  _  _  ..,                       :  ^ 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES  .   33,647,628           -  9.7 

deliveries  in  consumer-size  pacl?ages 

(less  than  100  pounds)  ,       ,  9,530,934  -14.0 


Bakery  and  allied  products j  cereals 

and  cereal  products 

3,826,70.8 

-  4.1 

Confectionery  and  related  products 

3,522,124 

-23.5 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products 

1,796,780 

-  2.0 

Beverages 

2,683,011 

-7,8 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams. 

jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

1,926,313 

-  7.9 

Iiultiple  and  all  other  food  uses 

1,494,879 

■»21.9 

Non-food  products 

73,375 

-44.6 

Hotels,  restaurants,  institutions 

74,862 

♦56.8 

V.Tiolesale  grocers,  jobbers,  sugar 

dealers 

18,075,813 

-14.8 

Retail  grocers,  chain  stores,  super 

markets 

5,972,007 

-15.7 

All  other  deliverieis,  includiiig  de- 

liveries to  Government  agencies 

208,197 

-22.2 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES 

39,654,069 

-12.7 

Deliveries  in  consumer-size  paclcages 

(less  than  100  pounds) 

15,013,097 

-15.3 

(continued) 
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Table  8  (continued) 

SUGAR    DELIVERIES,  BY  TYPE  OF  PRODUCT  OR  BUSIMSS 
 OF  BUYER,  CkmWMi  YEAR,  1951 

Calendar  Change  from 

Area  and  year  Calendar  year 

Product  or  Business  of  Buyer  1951  1S50 


South 


[cwtVT  (percerlty 


Baicery  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products 

2. 

465, 

291 

3.5 

Conf ectionerj-'  and  related  products 

921, 

321 

12  e3 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  prbduc"6s 

855, 

946 

5e3 

Beverages 

6, 

050, 

731 

— 

6,6 

Canne'd,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  janis. 

jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

1, 

661, 

298 

9.7 

J-lultiple  and  all  o-Uaer  food  uses 

341, 

611 

• 

8.3 

ITon-food  products 

.424, 

063 

35.5 

Plotels,  restaurants^  institutions 

112, 

731 

88.5 

liilholesale  grocers,  jobbers,  sugar 

dealers 

18, 

937, 

833 

•* 

3.4 

Retail  grocers,  chain  stores,  super 

markets 

5, 

401, 

519 

10.6 

All  other  deliveries,  including  de- 

liveries to  Government  agencies 

665, 

342 

Zl ,  6 

TOTjiL  DELIVERIES 

37, 

837, 

686 

— 

4.2 

Deliveries  in  consumer -size  pacJrages 

(less  than  100  pounds) 

15, 

909, 

814 

•* 

9.6 

liest 

Bakery  and  allied  prodvictsj  cereals 

and  cereal  products 

1, 

752, 

135 

7.2 

Conf ectionerji^  and  relat'eci  products 

793, 

769 

3o9 

Ice  cream  and  iiairjr  products 

734, 

141 

4 

12.5 

beverages 

1, 

424, 

258 

•f 

5.2 

Caniied,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams. 

jellies^  preserves,  etc. 

4, 

771, 

779 

4 

14.6 

Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses 

401, 

681 

4 

22.7 

Non-food  products 

1, 

114 

95.7 

Hotels,  restaurants,  institutions 

39, 

508 

68,9 

VJh'olesale  grocers,  jobbers,  sugar 

dealers 

6, 

,623, 

742 

10.5 

Retail  grocers,  chain  stores,  super 

markets 

2, 

527, 

628 

6.5 

All  other  deliveries,  including  de- 

liveries to  Government  agencies 

859, 

598 

4 

45.7 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES 

19, 

929^ 

353 

4 

1.1 

Deliveries  in  consumer-size  packages 

(less  than  100  poimds) 

7, 

099, 

425 

mm 

4.9 

Notes    Some  data  in  this  table  are'  included  in  comparable  types  of 
product  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  company  data. 

Source J    Reports  of  primary  distributors  of  sugar  to  the  Sugar  Branch,  PMAi 
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TABLE  11 


DFXTF'OLr"::  TOT/VL  SALIS,  BY  TYPE  uF  BUYEP,  OTJITED  STATED 
 Mm  BY  AEEA,  FOTJI;TH  hUAE'TLE  19:^1  


Area  and 

Pi-oduct  or  Bi^elnees  of  Buyer 

United  States 

Bakerv  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products   _ 

Confectionery  and  related  products  

Ice  cream  and  dairy  pr oducts  

Beverages   ^  ^_  

Canned,  "bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams, 

jellies,  preserves_,_^etc  .  

Ivlultiple  and  all"  other  food  usee  

F  on  •'food  products  

l;\QioleocJ.e  grocers;  jol)terc;  retail 

grocers;  chain;  super  marke t s  

Other  sales  including  sales  zo 
Governiiient  agenc:^".es 


I'OTAL  DCMFISTIC  SAIES 


Fourth 
Quarter 

JL921 
( c\rt . ) 


074,251 
9^,135 

,  110,638 

1^3,931. 
101,265 

.  13^,763 
49,558 
.  44,556 
1,697,864 


Change  from 

4th  q^uarter 

1950 
"Xpercent ) 


^  8.6 
f-36.2 

^  -9.9 
-31.^ 

-18.1 
f  4.1 

-  6.3 

-  9.5 

-103.0 
h  2.2 


Kevr  England 

Bakerj''  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products  

Confectionery  and  related  products  

Ice  creain  and  dairy  products  

Beverages   


Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods, 

j e Hies  .  preserves    etc  .  

Multiple  and"~all  other  food  uses 

Non-food  products  

Wholesale  grocers;  johhere;  retail 

grocers;  chain;  super  markets  

Other  sales  including  sales  to 
Government  agencies  

TOTAL  DOMESTIC  SALES 


36,824 

2,361 

3,539 
7,063 

1,122 

2,547 
1,582 

2,699 
582 
58,319 


-21:0 
■  5-7^-.  1 
i-122.3 

-27.2 

-71.9 

^66 .6 

-81.6 
J-71.^ 

-39.  L 
-27.8 


(continued) 
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TABIJC  il(contd.) 


DEXTP.OSE:  TOTAL  SAIES,  BY  TYPE  OF  BUYEP ,  IMITlJD  STATES 
 MW  BY  PWA,  FOURTH    QUAPTFP  1931  


Area  and 

;product  or  Business  of  Buyer 

Middle  Atlantic 

Bakerj"  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products  

Confectionery  and  related  products 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products  

Beverages  

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams, 

Jellies,  preserves,  etc.  

Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses 
Non-food  products 


V/holesale  grocers;  jobbers;  retail 

grocers;  chain;  super  markets  

Other  sales  including  sales  to 
Government  agencies   

TOTAL  D0I4ESTIC  S/vLES 


North  Central 

Bakery  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products  

Confectionery  and  related  products 
Ice  cream  and  dairy  products 


Beverage! 


Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams. 

Jellies ,  preserves ,  etc  ♦  

Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses 


Non-food  products 


Wholesale  grocers;  jobbers;  retail 

gj-ocers;  chain;  super  markets  

Other  sales  including  sales  to 
Government  agencies  

TOTAL  DOiyESTIC  SALES 


Fourth 
Quarter 

1931 
( cwt . ) 


197,588 
i^5,OT8 
8,7^0 
28,081 

29,293 
28,367 
42,920 

4,796 

k,66k 

389,547 


391,910 
36,268 
9,550 
42,665 

21,222 
48,485 
31,117 

23,405 

26,054 

630,676 


Change  from 
4th  quarter 

1950 
(percent) 


^  3.2 
^  6.4 
i-  3.1 
-28.7 

^l6.9 
-16.5 
f31.3 

-39.5 

-  5.5 

f  .8 


8.5 
fl30.2 

-20.5 
-34.9 

^54.8 

^  7.7 
-l4.5 

-11.4 

^l82.7 

^  7.7 


(continued) 
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TABLE  ll(contcL.) 


DEXTROSE:    TOTAL  SALES,  BY  TYT'E  OF  BUYfR,  UI^ITED  STATES 


AI^ID  BY  AREA 


FOUF.TH  QUARTFT. 


1951 


Area  and 

Product  or  Business  of  Buyer 

South 

.  Bakery  and  allied  products;  cereals 

.  and  cereal  products  • 

Confectionery  and  related  products 

.  Ice  cream  and  dairy  products  

Beverages  

;.,  Canned,  "bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams, 

..  jellies,  preserves,  etc.  

Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses 

Non-food  products  

V/holesale  grocers;  jobhere;  retail 

grocers;  chain;  super  markets  

.  Other  sales  including  sales  to 
Government  agencies 


TOTAL  DOMESTIC  SALENS 


Fourth 
Quarter 

1931 
{ cwt . ) 


237,835 
5,174 
11,236 
18,620 

39,531 
17,232 
57,258 

6,962 

11,173 
405,021 


Change  from 
4th  quarter 
1950 
(percent) 


^12.5 
f28.2 

-  .9 

-37.3 

-35.2 
fr43.7 

-  3.3 

-24.8 
hlOl.O 
^  .4 


West 


Bakery  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products 

110,094 

^27.7 

.Confectionery  and  related  products 

5,254 

-  6.1 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products 

11,682 

^59.6 

Beverages 

14,209 

-16.1 

Canned,  "bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams. 

jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

52,763 

-26.6 

Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses 

4,634 

-  1.8 

Non-food  products 

1,886 

-10.3 

V/holesale  grocers;  johhers;  retail 

grocers;  chain;  super  markets 

11,696 

^22.2 

Other  sales  including  sales  to 

Government  agencies 

2,083 

fGl.Q 

TOTAL  DOMESTIC  SALES 

214,301 

t  4.2 

Source:    Reports  of  Dextrose  manufacturers  to  the  Sugar  Branch,  H-IA, 
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TABLE  12 


DK'CTROSEs     TOTAL  SALES,  BY  TYPE  OF  BUYER,  Ur  ITED  STATES 
AND  BY  AREA,  CALEmAR  YEAR  1951 


Area  and 

Product  or  Business  of  ^.uyer 

United  States 

Bakerj'-  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products 

Confectionery  a.nd  related  products 

Ice  croarii  and  dairy  products 

Beverages  —  — 

Canned,  bottled,  fx'oiorj  food~s7''jams', 

jellies  j.  preserves^  etc* 

Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses 

Non-food  products  "'^  — ~— ~  - 


V-liolesale  grocers;  jobbers;  retail 
grocers;  chainj supermarkets 
Other  sales  including  s"aTes  "bo"' 
Gove  rmne  nt  a  gene  i  e  s  _  

TOTAL  DOMESTIC  3AJ.i]S 


New  England 

Bakery  and  allied  products;  cereals 
and  cereal  products 
Confectionery  and  related  products 
Ice  cream  and  dairy  products 
Beverages 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams, 
jellies,  preserves,  etc. 
Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses 


Non-food  products 


Wholesale  grocers;  jobbers;  retail 

grocers;  chain;  super  markets   

Other  ^aTeTTnclirdTng  sales"  to 
Government  agencies 


Calendar 

Year 

1951 

~(cijt  rx~ 


3,707,232 

306,912 
271,663 
694,027 

691,851 
411,263 
496,010- 

221,513 

157,467 

6,957,938 


Change  from 
.calendar 

(percent ) 


-6.7 
*  .5 
+2.8 
-12.1 

-  7.7 

*  4.4 

♦20.7 

-15.1 

♦  5.0 

-  4.5 


TOTAL  DOMESTIC  SALES 


148,625 
6,704 
23,187 
36,643 

-17.6 
♦19,8 
♦132.8 

-  16.1 

4,669 
8,294 
17,391 

-  45.3 

-  2.S 

-  7.2 

7,372 

♦  26.9 

3,630 

♦  18.4 

256,515 

-  9.8 

(continued) 
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Table  12  (ocntinucd) 


DEXTROSES    TOTAL  SALES,  BY  TYPE  OF  BUYER,  WJITED  STATES 
AI\fD  BY  AREA,  CALE1©AR  YEAR  1951  


Calendar  Change  from 

Area  and  Year  Calendar  Year 

Produot  or  Business  of  Buyer  1951  .  ".  -  1950 


^cv;t»  }  1,  percent) 


I-'Iiddle  Atlantic 


Bakery  and  allied  products j  cereals- 

ond  cereal  products   755,379  -  5o5 

Confectionery  and  related  products.  -  162,284  -  4*0 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products  58,287  t  13,2 

Beverages   146,630  -  5.5 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jains, 

jellies,  preserves,  etc«   86,143  -  5»2 

Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses  128,690  .       -  4«4 

Hon-food  products                                .  ■    131,121  •  ^  ll.l 

IJholesale  grocers;  jobbers;  retail 

grocers;  chain;  super  markets   28,627  f  11«8 

Other  sales  including  sales  to 

Government  agencies   22,511  -  35 «4 

TOTAL  DOI^iESTIC  BALES  1,519,672  «  3,7 


North  Central 


Bakery  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products 

1,507,436 

-  4,9 

Confectionery  and  related  products 

98,187 

♦  10.1 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  produces 

72,059 

-  13.9 

Beverages 

294,269 

-  14^6 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jams. 

jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

90,592 

-  6.0 

Multiple  and  all  other  food  usos 

187,482 

+  4.1 

Non-food  products 

112,340 

•  ■  -  lOeS 

liJholesale  grocers;  jobbers;  retail 

grocers;  chain;  super  market's 

94,323 

-  14.6 

Other  sales  including  sales  to 

Government  agencies 

81,665 

4  44.0 

TOTAL  DOMESTIC  SALES 

2,538,373 

-  5.0 

(continued) 
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TABLE  12  (contd.) 


DEXTROSE:  TOTAL  SALEfS,  BY  TIVE  OF  BUYER,  UNITED  STATES 
 AED  BY  AREA,  CALJ'NDAR  YEAE  19^1  


Area  and 

Product  or  Business  of  Buyei^ 

South 

Balcery  and  alli.ed  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products  

Confectioner;/  and  related  products  

Ice  cream  and  dairy  prod.ucts  

Beverages  

Canned;  bottled,  frozen  foods,  jatns, 

jellies  ,  pre s erves  ,  etc.  

Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses 

Kon-food  products  

Wholesale  grocers;  johhers;  retail 

grocers-;  chain;  super  markets  

Other  sales  Including  sales  to 
Government  agencies 


TOTAL  DOMESTIC  SALES 


Calendar 
Year 

19^1 
(cwt. ) 


892,726 
2^^,916 
76,585 

139,711 

148,709 
57,506 
229,0,84 

39,387 

38A77 
1,645,101 


Change  from 
Calendar  Year 
1950 
(percent ) 


-11.3 
^  8.9 
ir  6.1 

-  5.2 

-32.4 

^  5.5 
^63.2 

-28.9 

-  8.8 

-  6.5 


West 


Bakery  and  allied  products;  cereals 

and  cereal  products  

Confectionery  and  related  products 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products^  

Beverages  

Canned,  hottled,  frozen  foods,  jams, 

jellies  ,-  preserves  ,  etc.  

Multiple  and  all  other  food  us es 
Won -food  products  


V/holesale  grocers;  jobbers;  retail 

grocers;  chain;  super  markets  

Other  sales  including  sales  to 
Government  agencies  


4o3,o66 
16,821 
41,545 
76,774 

361,738 
29,291 
•  6,074 

"  5l,8o4 

■  11,164 


-17.5 
-11.4 
-21.8 

^  8.4 

^80.3 
-22.1 

-  2.6 
-21.3 


TOTAL  DOIvIESTIC  SALES 


«??0,277 


.4 


Source:    Peporte  of  Dextrose  manufacturers  to  the  Sugar  Branch,  PMA. 
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CORN  SIRUP  (Ul'IinXED)  SALF]S  BY  TYPE  OF  PRODUCTS  OR  BUSINESS  OH  BUYER, 

FOURTH  QUARTER  1951 


UIJITED  STATES 


Pro^duct  or  Business  of  Buyer 

Bakery  ex,d  allied  products, 

cerea-l  and  cereal  products 

Confectionery  and  related 

products  . 

Ice  creamand  dairy 

products 


Fourth  Quarter 
1951^  ^ 

298,038 
2,081,634 
84,108 


Brewery  and  brewery 

supply  houses 

Soft  drinks 
Total  Beverages 
Canned,~ bottled,  frozer  foods, 
jams,  jellies,  pres^erves,  etc* 

Blended  sirups 

MisGollaneous  food 

products 


80,307 
1,761 


919,065 
248,373 


Total  multiple  and  all  other 
products 

Non-food  products 


'i'Jholesale  grocers,  jobbers, 
sugar  dealers 

TOTAL  DOICSTIC  SALES 

TOTAL  DOMESTIC  SALES, 
DRY  BASTS  [} 


82,068 
222,977 


1,167,438 
128,259 

80,063 

4,144,665 

3.328,166 


Change  from 
P'ourth  Quarter 
1950 
(percent") 

/  .9 
/  16,8 


-65,6 


/36.4 


•.3«  8 

/27.8 


r 


/29.5 


/34,9 
-10,0 

-  5o4 

/lO.O 


l/  Based  on  43°  sirup  with  average  solids  content  of  80,3  percent. 

Sources;     Com  refiners'  reports  to  Price  Y/aterhouse;  distributed  through 
Grain  Branch,  PM. 
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CORN  3IRTJP  (UilKIXED)  SALES  BY  TYPE  OF  PROLUCTS  OR  BUSINESS  OF  BUYER, 

C;\LEWD/^J'  YEAR  Idbl 


Table  14 


Product  or  Bpsiness  of  Buyer 

Bakery  and  allied  products^ 
cereal  and  cereal  products 
Confectionery  arid~relatod  ~" 
products 

Ice  creaiu  and  dairy 
products 


UNITED  STATES 


Brevrery  a,nd  brexvery 
supply  ho\ifies 
So  ft~"drin  iTs'"^  ' 


Total  beA^erages 


Canned,  bottled,  fro 2; en  foods, 

jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc. 
Blended  sirups 
Idsccllaneous  food 
products 

Total  multiple  arTd^Tl^rtliei'"' 

prod\icts 


Kon-food  products 
Wholesale  grocers,  jobbers, 
sugar  dealers 

TOTAL  DOIiESTI  C_  SALES  

TOTAL  BOjViESTIC  SALES, 
DRY  BASIS  j/  


Calendar  Year 
1951 


1,069,626 
7,088,705 
415,386 


356,684 
,  10,023 


3,186,288 
945,503 


366,707 
1,108,230 


4,131,651 
496, 303 

285,325 

14,961,833 

12,014,552 


Change  from 
Calendar  Year  1950 
'('perceni) 

/3.2 
-4,7 
/31.1 


-2.9 
-44.2 


/.7 

/32.I 


-4.8 

/14,2 


/Q.5 
-2,5 

-5.7 


I 


1/  Based  on  43    sirup  with    average  solids  content  of  80.3  percent. 

Sources  Corn  refiners'  reports  to  Price  Ifeterhouse;  distributed  through 
the  Grain  Branch,  PlvA. 
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PRIILAJIY  DISTRIBUTORS*  SUG.AR  STOCKS  -  I.IARCII  51 

Stocks  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  in  the  hands  of  primary  distributors  as 
of  the  end  of  jiarch  from  1935  to  1952  are  shown  in  Table  15 1 

Stocks  held  by  primary  distributors  as  of  the  end  of  March  1952,  leS 
million  short  tons  vrere  24  percent  less  than  stocks  on  liarch  31,  1951  and 
the  smallest  as  of  that  date  since  1947.     Refiners  total  stocks  of  raw  and 
refined,  363  thoi-isand  short  tons,  vrere  42  percent  lov/er,  and  were  the  lov\fest 
as  of  that  date  since  such  data  have  been  compiled  by  the  TJ«  Se  Department 
of  Agriculture  except  in  1946  when  they  were  351  thousand  short  tons* 
Beet  processors'  stocks,  891  thousand  short  tons,  were  12  percent  less  than 
a  year  ago,     importers'  stocks  at  the  end  of  liarch  1952  v;ere  31  thousand 
short  tons  as  compared  with  46    thousand    short  "Bons  in  1951* 

'T^SIE  Ig— STOCKS  OF  HAM  MW  REFINED  SUGAR  IV  TBE  COUTIj^EIITAL  flHITED  STATES 
■•IE  EAEDS'^OF  PRII:IARY  DISTRIBUTORS  AS  OF  i^M'CH  31,  1935  TO  1952 

(l.;jOOO  SHORT  TOES,  RAll  VALUE) 


Refiners  (cane) 

1  Mainland 

Total 

Year 

:  Total 

Beets 

Raw 

Refined 

ref ineri 

'Importers 

cano  mills 

1935 

1,787 

:          804  J 

403 

391 

794 

189  : 

1936 

1,392 

607 

215 

410 

625  '• 

160 

1" 

1937  , 

1,035 

576 

147 

235 

382 

77  ' 

1938 

1,734 

878 

306 

417  • 

723  ! 

133  ! 

1939 

2,078 

1,236 

269 

369 

638 

109 

95 

1940 

2,489  . 

1,164 

622 

457 

•1,079 

162 

84 

1941 

1 , 706 

1,094 

347 

143 

490 

103 

19 

1942  ' 

1,606 

1,062 

257 

173 

430 

75 

39 

1943 

1,862  • 

1,048 

402  \ 

258 

660 

70 

•  84 

1944  : 

1,295 

617 

:  292 

281 

.    573  ! 

55  . 

52 

1945  : 

1,004 

528 

340  ' 

91 

431 

14  ! 

31 

1946  . 

1,184 

728 

196 

155 

351  i 

28  . 

77 

1947  : 

1,318 

797 

200 

179 

379-  : 

59  . 

83 

1948 

1,949 

1,182 

347 

333 

680  ! 

53  . 

34 

1949  . 

1,443 

787 

309 

265 

574 

59  ' 

23 

1950  • 

1,56? 

879  . 

308 

303 

611 

59  . 

18 

1951  . 

1,724 

1,016 

295 

336 

631 

46 

31 

1952  2/ 

^  1,309 

891 

165 

198 

•  363 

31 

24 

1/  Da1 

;a  not  available. 

2/    Preliminary;  as  of  Liarch  29,  except  for  mainland  cano  mills,  which  are 


•us  of  February  29. 
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IWISIBLB  SUPPLIES  OF  SUGAR  -APRIL-DECiawBER  1%1 

The  estimated  invisible  supplies  of  sMge.r  in  the  United  States 
at  the  end  of  December  1951,  403  thousand  short  tons,  were  about 
21  percent  smaller  than  on  September  30  and  47  percent  smaller 
than  on  July  1.  tTaljle'  16 )l/ 

Stocks  of  sugar  in  the  hands  of  retailers,  of  v.holesalers ,  and  of 
industrial  users  all  v;ere  smaller  than  at  the  end  of  September* 
Retailers'  stocks  decreased  from  108  thousand  short  tons  to 

95  thousand,  12  percent;  v/holesalers '  stocks  decreased  from 

96  thousand  to  79  thousand  short  tons,  18  percent;  and  industrial 
users  stocks  decreased  from  304  thousand  short;  tons  to  229  thousand, 
25  percent.    Of  the  total  estimated  stocks  of  403  thousand  short 
tons  on  December  31,  1951,  approximately  24  percent  v/as  in  the 
hands  of  retailers,  approximately  20  percent  in  the  hands  of 
vjholesalersj  and  approximately  56  percent  v;as  in  the  hands  of  ^ 
industrial  users. 


l/  The  estimiates  for  the  second  quarber  are  not  strictly 
comparable  with  those  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  since 
the  sample  for  that  quarter  vms  not  the  aame  as  ttiat  for  the 
latter  two.     Sraaller  establishments  located  in  places  of 
2500  population  or  less  were  included  in  the  third  and  fourth 
quarter  surveys  but  not  in  that  for  the.  second  quarter. 
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Table  16_      ESTIMATED  QUARTERLY  SUGAR  IKVENTORIES,  RECEIPTS, 

AND  DEJIVERIES  OR  USAGE  FOR  RETAILERS,  lIHOLESiiERS 
_  AMD  INDUSTRIAL  USERS,  APRIL-DECEMBER  1951 
(Short  tons,  raw  value)  ™ 


Type  of 
Business 


Beginning 
Inventory 


April  -  June  1951  (Revised) 


Retail 

?lihole  sale 

Industrial 
Use 

Total 


35,994  2/ 
131,532 

287,754  . 


455,280 


July  ■-  September  1951  (Revised) 


Retail 

li/holesale 

Industrial 
Use 

Total 


151,367 
194,579 

ji38^484 
764,430 


Receipts  1/ 

453,867 
911,701 

1,086,013 
2,451,581 

864,200 
737,609 

992,601 


Octcber  -  December  1951 


Retail 

Iholesale  • 

Industrial 
Use 

Total 


114,497 
95,256 

507,261 
.517,014 


2,594,610 

823,494 
699,662 

■  800,172 


Deliveries 

or  Usage 


412,258 
846,807 

944,067 
2,203,152 

887,744 
835,943 

1,126,792 
2,850,479 

843,007 
716,094 

878,414 
2,457,515 


Ending 
Inventory 


77c603 
196,426 

429,700 
705,729 

107,825 


96,445 


504,295 
508,561 

94,984 
78,824 

229,019 
402,827 


2  J  323^328 

l7  There"  is  some  duplication  in  the  receipts  as  shown  since  some 
pasdes"*from  priniary  distributors  through  wholesalers  to  retailors  or 
industrial  users,*, 

2/  Estimted  beginning  inventories  for  retail  chains  with  11  or  more 
outlets,  22,612  short  tonss    Data  for  retail,  firms  with  f  ewer  t  han  11 
establisiiment s  not  collected  by  Uureau  of  the  Census.    Total  estimated 
by  Department  of  Agriculture  by  assundng  the  same  relationship  between 
usage  and  receipts  for  the  firms  ivith  fev/er  than  11  establishments  as 
exists  for  those  with  11  or  more  establishments. 

Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census,  Uo  S,  Department  of  Commerce, 
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IITOUSTRIAL  MOIASSIIiS  SUPPLIES,  UTILI ':ATI01^  AITO  FRIGES 
Mo l_a sse _s_Jjupplies  and  Utilization 

Total  supplies  of  inedible  riolasses  in  calendar  year  1951  v/ero  464 
million  gallons.    Supplies  from  each  soui'ce  were  as  follows: 

Souroe  of  Industrial  I.Iolasses  •     Calendar  Year  1951 

""Xi'I i  1  lion  gaTTons'J 

Offshore  areas 

Cuba  130 

Puerto  Rico  50 

Ilaviaii  42 

Other  areas  l/  104 

Total  offshore  supplies  326 


Domestic  areas 


Mainland  cane  42 

Cane  sugar  refiners  33 

Ilydrol  18 

Citrus  ,  10 

Beet   35 

Total,  domestic  supplies  138 

Total  supplies  4S4 


Supplies  available  in  1952  are  expected  to  be  about  6  percent  greater 
than  in  1951,  or  about  495  million  gallons,     Cuba  has  announced  that 
about  220  million  gallons  of  blackstrap  vrill  be  available  for  export 
to  all  buyers  from  that  country's  current  crop  iv?iioh  is  estimated  at 
325  million  gallons.     In  addition  there  vms  a  carryover  of  about 
30  million  gallons  from  the  1951  Cuban  crop.    Thus  it  is  anticipated 
that  imports  of  Cuban  molasses  in  1951^  by  the  United  States  will 
exceed  1951  iiriports.    Buyers  of  Cuban  molasses  and  the  Cuban  Sugar 
Stabilization  Institute  have  not  yet  agreed  on  contract  prices  for 
the  bulk  of  Cuba's  1952  crop.    The  Institute  is  asking-  the  same  price, 
20  cents  per  gallon,  f.o.b.  Cuba,  for  current  crop  molasses  as  was 
received  for  1951  exports,  while  buyers  have  offered  a  somewhat 
lower  figure.    However,  it  is  expected  that  agreement  will  be  reached 
before  supply  conditions  become  critical. 

l/    Includes  20  million  gallons  from  Haiti  and  Dominican  Republic 
and  25  million  gallons  from  Mexico;  balance  consists  of  small  lots 
from  other  coxmtries. 
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In  1951  the  supply  of  inedible  molasses  v/as  sufficient  to  meet  all 
domestic  requii*eh.ents«    ^(jstinated  utilization  of  nolasses  by 
catep;ory  of  use  is  shovm  below.    These  data  were  developed  by  using 
published  statistics  on  inolasses  utilization  in  alcohol  plants  and 
by  efitimatinp  all  other  uses,  including  feed.     GJ-ianges  in  stock 
positions  are  not  estimted* 

Calendar  Year  1951 
"i(T('iHion  gallons) 


ITthyl  alcohol  152 

Butanol  and  Acetone  7 

Spirits  and  rura  2 

Feed  245 

Yeast,  vinegar  and  citric  acid  51 

Edible  and  miscellaneous  7 

Total  utilization  464 


Supplies  in  sight  for  1952  also  appear  to  be  ampls  for  all  require- 
ments particularly  since  the  need  for  inedible  molasses  in  the 
synthetic  rubber  program,  has  lessoned.     It  is  expected  that  feed 
usage  probably  will  increase  considering  the  decline  in  molasses 
prices  covipled  with  tlio  relatively  tight  feed  grain  situation  and 
high  feed  grain  prices. 

In  viev;  of  the  somewhat  easier  supply  situation,  ex[^ort  controls  on 
inedible  molasses  have  been  related  and  approval  will  be  given  to 
applications  for  export  of  reasoiiable  quantities  to  countries 
customarily  pvirchasing  inedible  molasses  in  the  United  States. 
Export  licenses  ^vill  be  required  from  the  Office  of  International 
Trade,  U.  o.  Department  of  v/Ommerce,  for  all  shipments.    Exports  of 
inedible    molasses  have  been  embargoed  since  '■^ctober,  1950  in  order 
to  prevent  depletion  of  supplies  needed  to  meet  essential  domestic  uses. 

i  'olas  s<-.is  Pricos 

The  adeqtiacy  of  supplies  in  relation  to  demand  is  evidenced  by  the 
decline  in  molasses  prices  in  recent  i.ionths.     The  New  York  f.o.b. 
tankoar  price  has  declined  gradually  from  the  O.P.S.  distributor 
ceilin,'!:  price  sot  at  -35  cents  per  gallon  in  '■October  of  1951  to  the 
present  i>avol  of  28  cents  (Figure  4).    During  the  same  period  the 
Nev.f  Orleans  price  has  declined  from  29.5  cents  per  gallon  to  26  cents. 
The  distributor  ceiling  price  for  Hexv  Orleans  is  33  cents  per  gallon. 
The  differential  between  Hew  York  and  Nev;  Orleans  prices  which  v/idened 
to  more  than  G  cents  per  gallon  in  the  fall  of  1951  now  has  narro-'/ed 
to  2  cents. 


Holasses  Used  for: 
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TfE  COCOA  aiTUATIOK 

Since  our  last  report  on  the  cocoa  situation  was  published  (Sugar  Reports 
No,  13,)the  supply  and  price  situation  has  chang;ed  significantly.  Previ- 
ously, crop  prospects  pointed  to  record  production  in  the  major  exporting 
countries  and  prices  seemed  likely  to  decline  to  levels  v/hich  would  permit 
greater  consumption  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  products.    Kow,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  previous  estimates  for  the  1951-52  crop  were  too  optimistic. 
Reports  from  several  important  producing  areas  indicate  that  imfavorable 
grovdng  conditions  are  reducing  the  size  of  the  v/orld  cocoa  crop  v.'ell 
belov;  that  predicted  earlier  this  season.     In  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria, 
ivhere  aboi;t  half  the  v/orld* s  cocoa  is  produced,  the  shortened  crop  is 
attributed  mostly  to  unusually  her.vy  rainfall.     In  addition,  the  swollen 
shoot  disease  is  reported  as  being  unusually  active,     Brazil,  which 
normally  produces  almost  one-fourth  of  the  v/orld  crop,  reports  that  lack 
of  rainfall  is  causing  its  cocoa  output  to  fall  belo\y  expectations. 

The  most  recent  estimates  of  cocoa  production  indicate  that  the  1951-52 
orop„  will  probably  be  about  11  percent  less  than  in  1950-51 — the  record 
year  to  date  (table  17),  This  year's  crop  may  even  be  slightly  below  the 
average  production  for  the  years  just  preceding  Vi'orld  War  II,     The  1951- 
52  season  is  far  enough  p.long  so  that  it  is  possible  to  be  reasonably 
certain  of  world  supply  prospects  until  the  1952-63  i'jfrican  crop  begins 
in  September,     It  appears  that  world  supplies  of  cocoa  vdll  remain  fairly 
tight  for  the  next  fey\,'  months,  even  though  demand,  at  prevailing  price 
levels,  may  be  expected  to  decline  somewhat. 

Figure  5  shov/s  the  movement  of  the  spot  prices  of  Accra  cocoa  beans  during 
1951  and  through  j/Iarch  21,  1952,    The  price  of  Accra  is  representative  of 
tho    base  grades  from  Africa,  Brazil  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  About 
one  year  ago,  the  Accra  bemi  pi-ice  was  at  tlie  O.P.S.  ceiling  of  38-3/8 
cents  per  pound.     The  price  remeined  at  or  near  this  level  through  June, 
It  was  lower  in  J\ily  and  August  averaging  between  36  and  o5-l/2  cents. 
Then,  in  September,  a  steady  decline  began  and  continued  to  late  November 
v/hen  tho  1951  low  of  about  28-1/2  cents  v;as  reached.     During  recent  months, 
however,  as  reports  of  deteriorating  crop  prospects  have  been  confirmed, 
the  market  has  strengthened  steadily.     In  late  February,  prices  rose  to 
the  ceiling  and  havy  remained  at  about  that  level. 

Ingredients  Used  by  the  Confectionery  Industry 


On  ilarch  28,  1952,  the  Bureau  of  the  Cencus,  U.  S,  Department  of  Commerce 
published  data  showing  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  use  of  ingredients 
by  confectioners  in  1947  and  1950,    These  data  are  shown  in  table  18, 
Percentages  have  been  calculated  for  the  various  ingredients  to  show 
relative  use. 

From  a  poundage  standpoint  "sugar  and  sxveeteners"  were,  by  far,  the  most 
important  ingredients  in  both  1947  and  1950,  comprising  about  60  percent 
of  the  total.  Sugar  made  up  nbout  two-thirds  of  the  sweeteners  and  corn 
sirup  approximately  one-third;  other  sweeteners  were  of  minor  importanee. 
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The  sweetener  figure  does  not  include  the  sv/eeteners  used  in  some  of  the 
other  ingredients,  such  as  chocolate  coatings,  sv/eetened  condensed  milk, 
and  jams.  l\Iex.t..';in  importance  were  the  cocoa  and  chocolate  products  which 
constituted  from  15  to  17  percent  of  all  confectionery  ingredients.  Milk 
and  milk  products  were  third  and  peanuts  fourth* 

The  most  notable  changes  in  relative  use  of  ingredients  since  1947  were 
the  increase  in  the  use  of  sugar  and  coconut  and  the  rather  sharp  declines 
in  the  use  of  peanuts,  corn  sugar  and  "other  svireeteners . "    There  v/as  also 
some  decline  in  the  use  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  products  and  nut  meats. 

In  both  1947  and  1950,  dollarwise,  the  relative  importance  of  the  ingredi- 
ents \ms  somev/hat  different  than  un  a  quantity  basis,  due,  of  course,  to 
differences  in  unit  prices*    About  40  percent  of  the  candy  ingredient  dollar 
went  for  cocoa  and  chocolate  products  each  year*     "Sugar  and  sweeteners" 
was  the  next  highest  cost  iteia.     In  1947,  peanuts  v;ere  third  and  milk  and 
milk  products  fourth,     Hov/ever,  in  1950,  the  positions  of  milk  and  milk 
products  and  peanuts  were  reversed.     Nut  meats,  such  as  almonds  and  pecans, 
were  fifth  in  importance  both  years  from  a  cost  standpoint. 

In  1950,  the  least  expensive  ingredients  used  in  confectionery  viere  fluid 
milk,  sugar  and  other  sweeteners  and  corn  starch.     Fluid  milk  cost  about  4 
cents  per  pound,  corn  starch  slightly  over  6  cents  and  sweeteners  7  cents. 
Butter,  nut  meats,  and  essential  oils  v-ere  the  most  costly  items. 

Importance  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  in  Confectionery 

Cocoa  beans,  the  raw  material  from  which  all  cocoa  ana  chocolate  products 
are  made,  have  almost  quadrupled  in  price  since  the  end  of  wartime  controls 
in  October  1946.     During  the  war  the  cocoa  bean  ceiling  was  8-9  cents  per 
pound.     After  decontrol  the  price  rose  rapidly  reaching  a  postv/ar  peak  of 
slightly  over  50  cents  in  November  1947.     Since  that  time,  the  price  has 
ranged  between  about  25  and  40  cents  per  pound — greatly  increasing  the 
importance  of  chocolate  as  a  cost  item  in  confectionery  manufacture.  On 
the  average,  other  ingredients  have  increased  less  in  price  than  chocolatec 
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MEETING  MRCH  3-5,  1952    SPECIAL  Ca^IMITTEE  OP  THE 
INTERNATIOUAL  SUGAR  COUNCIL 


The  Special  Committee  of  the  International  Sugar  Council  met  in 
London,  England,  March  3-5,  1952  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
there  being  made  effective  a  new  International  Sugar  Agreement  for 
world-wide  stability  of  the  sugar  industry*  2/  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  official  representatives  of  19  governments,  by  observers 
from  6  other  governments,  and  by  an  observer  from  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  U:|^ited  Nations. 

Between  the  June- July  1950  meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  and  the 
meeting  of  Iv:arch  1952  the  Gommittoo  Chairman,  after  consultation 
and  with  assistance  of  others,  propal*ed  a  simplified  draft  of  a 
proposed  new  agreement.    It  v/as  agro^^  at  the  meeting  that  this 
draft  v/ould  supersede  all  previous  drafts  and  would  be  used  as  a 
working  basis  for  further  consideration  and  study.     It  should  be 
emphasized  that  no  commitments  were  made  by  the  representatives  of 
any  of  the  countries  present  as  to  the  approval  of  the  terms  of 
the  draft  or  of  any  new  agreement.    As  compared  to  the  1937  Agreement, 
the  proposed  new  International  Sugar  Agreement  is  broader  in  scope, 
is  more  affirmative  in  its  terras,  and  is  more  simple  in  its  context. 

The  simplified  draft  of  the  proposed  new  sugar  agreement  has  three 
stated  objectives:     (1)  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  for 
importing  countries  and  adequate  markets  for  sugar  for  exporting 
countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices;  (2)  to  increase  sugar 
consumption  throughout  the  v\rorldj  (3)  to  maintain  the  external 
purchasing  power  of  countries  or  areas  largely  dependent  on  the 
production  or  export  of  sugar  for  their  economic  life  by  providing 
adequate  returns  to  producers  and  maiding  it  possible  to  maintain 
fair  standards  of  labor  conditions  and  wages. 

To  implement  the  objectives  of  the  agreement  certain  of  the 
provisions  relate  to  obligations  of  all  participating  countries, 
some  to  special  obligations  of  importing  countries,  some  to 
special  obligations  of  exporting  countries,  and  others  to  actions 
assigned  to  the  international  Sugar  Council. 

All  participating  coimtries  would  agree  to  formulate  and  adopt 
programs~of  in^berlial  economic  adjustments  so  as  to  insure  maximum 
progress  practical  for  solution  of  problems  making  the  agreement 
necessary.    They  also  would  agree  to  take  appropriate  actions  to 
reduce  excessive  burdens  On  sugar  trade  and  consunption,  (Including 
those  resulting  from  fiscal  and  tax  policies,  from  monopoly  or 


l/  The  provisions  of  the  1937  agi*eement  dealing  with  the 
regulation  of  production,  exports  and  stocks  were  suspended 
early  in  1/orld  .ar  II  and  have  been  inoperative  since. 
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from  other  private  or  public  controls,  vdth  similar  effects  to 
a  monopoly)  so  as  to  make  sugar  freely  available  to  consumers 
at  reasonable  prices.    Excessive  burden  on  sugar  consumption 
would  be  deemed  to  exist  in  any  country  with  a  low  sugar 
consumption  %vhero  per  capita  sugar  consumption  has  remained 
practically  static  because  of  bhe  relation  of  internal  prices 
(including  taxes)  to  v;orld  sugar  prices. 

Each  i^Tiporting  country  v/ould  agree  that  its  program  for  production 
or  marketing  vrould  not  be  for  a  quantity  greater  than  its 
production  in  the  base  year  plus  a  specified  portion  (to  be  defined 
before  the  agreement  is  put  into  effoct)  of  the  estimated  increase 
in  the  domestic  consumption  during  the  current -year  over  the  base 
year;  the  remainder  of  the  estimated  increase  in  consumption 
would  be  reserved  for  the  free  market.    No  Importing  country  would 
permit  imports  from  countries  subsidizing  exports  directly  or 
indirectly  in  such  a  my  as  to  impair  the  purpose  of  the  agreement. ■ 
An  importing  country  would  not  buy  from  non-participating 
countries  during  any  year  a  larger  percent  of  its  imports  of  sugar 
than  it  bought  from  those  countries  during  the  three  marketing 
years  preceding  the  agreement,  unless  it  could  not  buy  sugar  from 
participating  exporting  countries  at  prices  within  the  price  range 
to  be  established  in  the  agreement. 

Each  exporting  country  would  agree  to  prevent  its  not  e:-q)orts  from 
exceeding  quotas  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  -! 
and,  in  the  event  the  countrj'-'s  initial  export  quota  exceeds 
50,000  tons,  it  would  not  ship  more  than  85;':  of  such  initial  quota 
during  the  first  9  months  of  a  quota  year.    Exports  of  sugar  which 
are  subsidized  directly  or  indirectly  in  such  a  ivay  as  to  impair 
the  purposes  of  the  agreement  would  not  be  permitted.  Shipments 
to  non-participating  countries  during  any  year  would  not  exceed, 
percentage  wise,  its  exports  to  such  countries  during  the  three 
marketing  years  preceding  the  agreement;  if  sales  could  not  be 
made  to  participating  importing  countries  at  prices  v/ithin  the 
price  range  to  be  established  before  the  agreement  is  put  into 
effect  exporting  countries  would  be  exempt  from  this  provision  of 
the  proposed  new  agreement.     Insofar  as  practicable,  production  of 


2/  Movements  of  sugar  between  Belgium,  including  Belgium 
Congo  ,~the  French  Union,  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  v/ould  be  considered  as  a  unit,  if 
such  countries  leave  for  the  free  market  a  minimum  tonnage 
(to  be  specified)  of  their  combined  import  requirements  plus 
a  portion  of  their  combined  increases  in  consumption  over  the 
base  year.     Export  to  the  United  States  for  consumption  therein 
would  not  be  charged  again,st  the  export  quota. 
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sugar  each  year  would  be  adjusted  (by  regulation  of  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  where  possible,  otherwise  by  regulation  of  plantings  or 
acreage)  so  as  not  to  e:>:ceed  the  quantity  needed  to  provide  for 
domestic  consumption,  exports,  and  m^ximun  stocks  permitted  under 
the  agreement.     In  the  event  any  exporting  countrj'-  finds  that  its 
basic  export  quota  for  any  given  year  will  not  be  fully  utilized, 
notification  to  that  effect  would  be  given  the  International  Sugar 
Council  so  that  the  latter  could  make  appropriate  reapportionments 
within  prescribed  limits.    A  penalty  is  prescribed  for  failure  to 
notify  the  Council  xvithin  a  specified  time  limit. 

The  International  Sugar  Council,  at  least  30  days  before  the 
beginning  of  each  quota  year^,  v/ould  estimate  net  import  require- 
ments of  the  free  Eiarket  3/for  such  year  and  assign  export  quotas 
for  the  free  market  for  each  exporting  country  pro-rata  of  its 
basic  quota.     Such  quotas  would  be  subject  to  adjustment  within 
ms.ximurfi  limits  and  under  prescribed  conditions,  such  as  excessive 
changes  in  world  prices.    Particular  obligations  under  the  agreement 
with  prescribed  safeguards  could  be  modified  in  the  event  of  serious 
deterioration  in  the  monetary  reserve  position  of  an  importing 
country*    By  research  and  publicity  the  Council  v/ould  consider 
and  make  recoraniendations  to  participating  countries  as  to  means 
of  expanding  consumption.     The  Council  also  would  undertake  or 
promote  such  work,  including  studies  concerning  the  effects  of 
other  restrictive  measures,  and  of  economic,  climate  and  other 
conditions  on  the  consumption  of  sugar.     It  would  also  make  a  full 
study  of  the  forms  of  special  assistance  given  to  the  sugar 
industry  in  countries  of  the  world.     Information  needed  by  the 
Council  to  carry  out  its  functions  would  be  supplied  where 
necessary  by  participating  countries.    Such  countries  would  inform 
the  Council  of  measures  ultimately  taken  on  its  recommendations. 

At  the  March  1952  meeting  it  developed  that  representatives  of 
many  of  the  countries  were  not  previously  familiar  with  or  did  not 
correctly  understand  the  sugar  programs  of  United  States,  and  its 
position  with  respect  to  a  proposed  new  International  Sugar 
Agreement.    In  order  that  the  representatives  of  all  countries  may 
fully  and  correctly  understand  such  programs  and  position,  the 
TMited  States  delegate  presented  at  the  meeting  a  clarification 
of  them.    Representatives  of  other  countries  also  clarified  their 
positions  with  respect  to  several  points.     The  full  text  of  the 
clarification  presented  by  the  U.  S.  delegate,  llr.  Lawrence  Myers, 
Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch,  Production  &  Marketing  Administration, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  as  follov/sj 

3/  In  making  estimates  of  the  free  market  the  Council  would 
take  into  consideration  special  provisions  of  the  agreement  relating 
to  the  Bil  tish-Comonwealth  countries. 
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REllARKS  by  Mr,  Laxvrcncc  i/^ors.  United  States  Dclcgato, 
."before  a  raccting  of  the  Special  Cominittac  of  the 
INTERII/'.TIOITAL  SUGAR  COUHCIL  in  London, 

Haroh  4th,  1952  .  


Mr,  Chairman, 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  I  v/ish  to  say  that  wo  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  attending  this  mooting  of  the  Special  Committoo 
of  the  International  Sugt r  Council  and  of  participating  in  its 
doliborations*    ""Jo  ivish  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  fully 
and  frojikly  to  state  the  position  of  the  United  States  r/ith  respect 
to  the  iraportant  task  to  which  this  Committee  is  addressing  itself-- 
i.e*  trying  to  find  a  sot  of  acceptable  and  sound  principles  upon 
which  wo  moy  proceed  in  finally  drafting  a  ncv;,  up-to-date,  and 
effective  International  Sug'\r  Agreement,    In  this  connection,  I 
wish  to  review  the  sugar  policies  v/hich  the  United  States  has  boon 
following  for  a  number  of  years.    If  those  policies  are.  knovm  tho 
views  of  tho  United  States  toYjard  a  new  International  Sugar  Agroo- 
ment  will,  I  am  sure,  bo  more  clearly  understood* 

Prior  to  1933  tho  united  States  had  a  protective  tariff  on 
sugar.    During  the  period  from  1789  to  1933  United  States  tariff 
rates  on  sugar,  with  minor  exceptions,  ranged  from  1  cent  to  3 
cents  per  pound.    Under  tho  Tariff  Act  of  1930  the  rate  was  2-|- 
cJnts  per  pound  oxcept  in  the  caso  of  Cuban  sugar  to  vjhich  only 
80  porcont  of  tho  full  duty  rate  was  applicable.    Although  the 
United  States  tariffs  on  sugar  which  prevailed  prior, to  1933  wore 
not  high  in  comparison  with  tariffs,  e::cise  taxes  and  similar  pro- 
tective programs  prevailing  in  many  other  countries,  ncvortholoss 
they  tended  to  stimulate  our  sugar  production. 

By  1953  it  was  evident  that  sharply  increasing  sugar  production 
in  the  United  States  was  not  only  preventing  domestic  beet  and  cane 
farmers  from  receiving  adequate  returns  for  their  crops,  and  domestic 
laborers  from  getting  adequate  wages  for  their  v;ork,  but  also  was 
contributing  to  tiie  instability  of  the  world  svigar  market,  .'.ccord- 
ingly,  in  1934  tho  first  Unitod  St.-tes  sugar  quota  lo.\''i  v.'as  enacted 
to  give  more  effective  protection  to  a  limited  dom.estic  industry 
and  to  increase  our  imports  of  sugar. 

Under  the  Sugar  -^^-ct  quotas  woro  established  in  terms  of  per- 
centages of  total  United  States  sugar  consumption,  for  both  domestic 
sugar  production  and  foreign  sugar  importations.    These  quota  restric- 
tions permitted  sugar  price  increases  while  avoiding  over-production. 
In  addition,  processors  woro  required  to  pay  at  least  established 
prices  for  their  cane  and  beets  and  growers  were  required  to  pay 
at  least  established  v;ages  and  to  abolish  child  labour.    A  tax  of 
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cent  a  pound— imposed  contemporaneously  viith  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  sugar  tariff  rate — financed  conditional  payments 
to  cane  and  beet  producers  vj:io  limited  their  production  and  other- 
v;ise  abided  by  bhe  terns  of  the  programs 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1934  continued  in  effect  until  1957  vihen  it 
v;as  re-onacted  as  the  Siigar  Act  of  1037 e    The  latter  Act  continued 
in  effect  until  1948  T/hen  it  in  turn  vjas  revised  a:.id  re-enacted  by 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,    The  1948  lai'j,  vdth  modifications,  was  extended 
last  year  until  1957 « 

The  imposition  of  sugar  quotas  caused  a  sharp  cut  in  sugar 
production  in  the  United  States.     In  the  ten  years  prior  to  quota 
legislation — from  1923-1935 — our  domestic  sugar  production  practically 
doubled— going  from  2,046,000  to  3,911,000  tonso*    In  1935  domestic 
production  v;q.s  cut  to  3,421,000  tons  a    The  effect  of  the  quota  pro- 
gram vjas  even  moi-e  striking  if  the  Philippine  Islands  are  included 
as  a  domestic  area.,  vihich  they  ivere,  in  the  pre-war  period.  Our 
iiaporbs  from  the  Philippines  rose  fourfold— from  235,000  to  1^230,000 
tons— in  the  ten  years  prior  to  quota  restriction*    In  1935  imports 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  were  cut  to  917,000  tcnSe    During  the 
first  tvvo  years  our  quota  legislation  was  in  effect,  the  ovitput  of 
ov-r  domestic  areas  v;as  redxiced  by  1,235,000  tonSd 

The  benefit  to  the  y;orld  su<^  -  r  market  of  the  restrictions  in 
the  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
from  1933  to  V;orld  "'.'ar  II  needs  no  elaboration* 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  revisions  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948*    Since  Cuba  had  greatly 
e:cpanded  its  production  during  the  war  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Allies,  it  i/as  felt  that  speciol  aid  shovild 
be  given  Cuba  during  the  early  post-?;ar  periods    Accordingly,  the 
1948  law  put  fi::ed  quota  ceilings  on  doraestic  sug?r  producing  areas. 
This  gave  Cuba  and  other  foreign  areas  suoulving  tlie  united  States 
market  the  entire  benefit  of  increases  in  the  United  States  consump- 
tion.   The  increase  in  United  States  consumption  amounts  to  around 
125,000  tons  annually.    The  1948  Act  also  gave  Cuba  95  percent  and 
full  duty  countri-!S  the  remaining  5  percent  of  all  Philippine  deficits. 
It  was  Imown  these  deficits  would  be  substantial  for  several  years. 

Last  year  the  Sugar  Act  was  e^rbended  for  the  period  1953  to 
1956  inclusive.  The  1948  fixed  quota  ceilings  on  the  production 
of  sugar  in  all  areas  in  the  United  States  vjere  continued  without 


*    All  figvires  in  this  statement  are  in  short  tons© 
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change  except  in  the  case  of  Puerto  I'lco  and,  a  6,000  ton  increase 
for  the  Virgin  Islands,    The  Puerto  Rican  mainland  quota  was  in- 
creased 170,000  tons,  from  910,000  to  1,080,000  tons.    The  increase 
exceeds  soraev/hat  one  year's  increase  in  our  consumption.    Even  v/ith 
its  larger  quota  Puerto  Rico  will  be  required  to  cut  its  crop  sharply 
from  the  estimated  1993  production  of  around  1,450,000  tons  so  as 
to  reduce  its  carrj'^over  to  noriaal  and,  tiien  %o  stay  within  its  nev/ 
marketing  quot.p.. 

In  summary  J,  for  the  past  10  years-sT^and  existing  law  directs  a 
continuation  for  another  four  years--it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  restrict  domestic  sugar  production  and  to  foster 
increases  in  its  imports  of  sugar.    Prior  to  1948  all  quotas  were 
expressed  as  percentages  of  our  consumption  rGquirernents •  Thorcfore 
all  increases  in  our  consuimption  during  that  period  were  shared  pro- 
portionall^A  by  our  domestic  areas  and  by  Cuba  and  other  foreign 
areas  supplying  the  United  States  market.    For  the  nine  year  period 
1948  tlirough  1956  all  domestic  producing  areas  vjill  have  been  held 
witliin  fixed  quota  ceilings.    Except  for  the  increase  of  Puerto  Rico's 
quota  for  1953,  all  increases  in  consumption  during  tiiis  nine  year 
poi-iod  will  be  filled  by  importB  from  Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries. 
The  fixed  quota  ceilings  will  thus  permit  only  a  4  percent  increase 
in  domestic  sugar  prodiaction  in  the  nine  year  period. 

At  the  scxmi.  time  that  th'.;  United  States  has  restricted  domestic 
sugar  production  it  has  also  cut  the  rate  of  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar 
from.  2  cents  a  pound  to  -|  cent.     The  tariff  rate  on  full  duty  sugar 
has  been  reduced  from  2^-  cents  a  pound  in  1934  to  s/S  of  a  cent  now. 

In  193  6  the  United  States  quota  systc;m  rositlted  in  a  premium 
of  about  I-3/4  cents  per  pound  for  quota  sugar  entering  our  market. 
Thereafter  the  premium  fell  sharply.    Since  the  war  the  quota  premium 
has  generally  amounted  to  m.vich  loss  than  1  cent  per  pound.     In  fact 
during  most  of  the  time  since  July  1950  sugar  for  shipment  under 
quota  to  the  United  States  has  sold  at  a  discount  under  vrerld  prices. 
At  one  time  last  yoar  thc>  discount  am.ountcd  to  2r^^  cents  per  poundo 
Yihilo  the  recent  situation  has  boon  abnormal,  it  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  sugar  prices  in  the  United  States  have  boon  permitted  to  decline 
in  relation  to  world  prices  under  our  Sugar  Act  programs  since  the 
1930.'.a.    Our  program,  designed  to  b'^  flexible,  cnticipatos  tiiat  quota 
premaums  will  increase  in  periods  of  -falling  v/orld.  .prio^S'.-.andi'diinini-'sh 
in  periods  of  rising  world  prices c     In  late  1950  aad  eai-ly  1951  our 
diligence  in  Jiolding  down  domestic  sugar  prices  in  faco  of  inflationary 
forces    2.^  "the  world  sugar  market  and  of  rising  prices  of  competitive 
domestic  crops  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  over  25  percent  in  our 
domestic  sugar  boot  crop. 

To  our  consumers  tlac  Sugar  J-^ct  program  has  resulted  in  dependable 
supplies  and  stable  prices.    Although  v/ar-timo  oonsumor  price  sub- 
sidies wore  dropped  in  1947,  siigar  prices  in  the  United  States 
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romained  axnong  the  Xov.'ost  in  l:he  v/orld.    In  fact,  in  teras  of  con- 
svimer  purchasing  pov;or  sugar  prices  in  tho  Unitod  States  arc  the 
lov;est  in  the  world* 

Higher  v/ages  of  rorkers  in  our  sixgar  beet  end  sugar  5ano  fields 
has,  from  the  outset,  been  a  ;najcr  objective  of  our  Sugar  Act  programs. 
For  all  of  our  donestic  areas  talcen  tog.ether,  v;ag8s  of  field  workers 
in  1950  v;ero  393  percent  of  those  prevailing  in  1934*    In  Hav;aii  and 
the  sugar  beet  areas  v/?iore  mechanization  has  been  most  highly  developed, 
■v/ages  of  field  workers  ha.ve  reached  the  highest  ]f;  vels  in  the  viorld. 
The  average  rate  for  -workers  in  our  beet  fields  in  1950  ^.'as  06.71 
per  dayr    In  Haivaii  the  averaf;e  rate  in  1950  v;as  o9,2o  per  day  and 
at  present  it  is  well  above  ^10  per  6-hour  day.    In  Louisiana  v.'here 
tlie  problems  of  mechanization  have  not  yet  been  fully  solved,  and 
in  Puerto  Rico  \ihere  mechruiisation  is  being  applied  slov;ly  because 
of  unemployment,  wage  rates  arc-  lov-er«    Ho:'>/sver,  "the  improvement  in 
■wage  rates  in  these  areas  over  the  v^ages  prevailing  prior  to  "the 
adoption  of  our  Sugar  Act  pro^ran  is  equally  impressive,  Naturally 
v.'s  are  proud  of  the  improvements  in  the  v;ages  and  living  standards 
of-field  vrorkers  in  the  United  States  sugar  pj-oducing  industry. 

The  most  striking  effects  of  our  Sugar  Act  programs  occurred 
in  ovir  imports.    Imports  from  Cuba  rose  from  1,552,000  tons  in  1933 
to  5,264,000  tons  in  1950.    In  1933  Cuban  producers  received  1.1 
cents  per  pound  f.a.s,  for  sugar  shipped  to  the  United  States j  in 
1950  they  received  5.1  cents  per  pound  for  such  sugar,  an  increase 
of  360  percent.    The  income  that  Cuba  received  from  sugar  shipped 
to  the  United  States  in  1950  was  nine  times  as  much  as  it  was  in 
1933,    Incidentally,  those  countries  whose  exports  substantially 
undervjrite  their  economy  may  be  interested  in  noting  that  the  value 
of  our  exports  to  Cuba  in  1950  was  18  times  as  great  as  it  vms  in 
1933. 

The  United  States  has  the  potential  ability  to  produce  every 
pomad  of  sugsir  it  consumes.  I  have  alre?dy  referred  to  tlie  fact 
that  production  in  Puerto  Rico  may  approximate  1,450,000  tons  this 
year,  a  production  to  be  compared  with  its  annual  marketing  quota 
during  the  1953-56  period  of  1,130,000  tons.  Hav/aii  continues  to 
produce  higher  yields  of  sugF'.r  per  acre  and  v;ill  be  desirous  of  a 
larger  quota  soon. 

Cur  Me  inland  cene  area's  production  has  been  exceeding  its 
marketing  quota  in  recent  years.    Its  lev;  production  in  1951  was 
the  result  of  bad  growing  conditions  and  a  series  of  very  hard 
freezes.    There  is  no  basis  for  anticipating  a  regular  recurrence  t 
of  these  conditions. 

In  1950  our  production  of  beet  sugar  was  over  2,000,000  tons, 
ccciparod    with  a  marketing  quota  for  that  area  of  1,800,000  tons. 
In  1951  our  price  actions  brought  beet  sugar  production  last  year 
below  1,600,000  tons.    Despite  this,  hcfv;ever,  sugar  beet  production 
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continued  to  increase  in  some  major  producing  areas,  such  as  the 
Red  River  Valley,    Moreover,  during  the  remaining  term  of  the  Sugar 
-'.ct  1,000,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  v/ill  be  brought  into  production 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  e.n  area  avhere  sugar  beets  are  particularly 
viell  adapted. 

The  actions  of  the  United  States,  of  restricting  its  domestic 
sugar  .production  and  of  increasing  its  imports,  have  gone  far  in 
improving  conditions  in  the  world  market.    It  has  helped  to  post- 
pone the  day  of  Tjorld  surpluses.    However,  the  action  of  one  country 
alone  can  do  little  more  than  to  postpone  surpluses.    It  cannot  pre- 
vent them.    Action  on  a  much  broader  front  is  needed  to  solve  the 
v/orld  sugar  , problem. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  favoured  a  continuation  of 
negotiations  looking  tovjard  a  nevj,  realistic  International  Sugar 
Agreement,    Tie  are  ready  again  to  support  those  who  vdsh  to  get  on 
wil^h  constructive  v/ork  at  this  time.    At  the  1950  London  meeting 
the  United  States  not  only  expressed  itself  in  favour  of  a  new 
International  Sugar  .'^groement  designed  effectively  to  deal  T.'ith  post- 
v/ar  conditions,  but  to  facilitate  consideration  of  the  Cuban  draft 
proposals  11:     submitted  in  skeleton  form  the  text  of  a  proposed  new 
Agreement, ■  Since  the  London  meetings  in  1950  we  have  hod  the  privi- 
lege of  consulting  with  our  able  Chairman  in  the  developnent  of  a 
simplified  draft  of  a  nev;  Agreement, 

V/hon  proposals  were  first  advanced  for  a  meeting  this  ■s/dnter 
we  de:nurred,  doubting  whether  the  tiiae  -was  propitious  for  reacr.ing 
an  agreement  on  many  of  the  issues  before  us.    Strong  demand  condi- 
tions which  have  prevailed  in  the  vrorld  sugar  market  for  tlie  past 
tv;enty  months  tend  to  make  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  basic  world 
sugar  siUiation  difficult  at  this  time,    Hor-ever,  since  many  of  our 
friends  felt  that  a  meeting  of  this  Committee  was  desirable  now  vje 
concurred  and  looked  forward  to  considering  their  proposals. 

To  us  the  situation  may  be  svmmarized  as  followss 

1,  The  longer  the  excessive  expansion  of  production  continues 
in  natural  e>:porting  and  natural  importing  countries,  the  lower  world 
prices  will  fall  and  the  more  sevore  the  impact  or;  the  world  sugar 
economy  will  be. 

2,  V/orld  sugar  surplus  problems  cannot  be  avoided  much  longer. 
We  hope  these  problems  will  be  met  by  the  interested  nations  in  a 
multilateral  agreement  along  the  lin.s  which  the  Committee  has  been 
considering.    If  reasonably  satisfactory  action  csnnot  be  obtained 
on  a  multilateral  basis  the  exporting  countries  may  be  forced  to 
undertake  bilateral  arrsngem.ents,  with  all  the  attendant  disruptions 
to  normal  world  trade  that  such  arrangcaonts  involve. 
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3,    Tie  continue  to  believe  that  a  prograr.  of  reducing  excessive 
trade  barriers,  eliminating  e:q)ort  subsidies,  ond  restricting  pro- 
tected or  subsidized  production,  if  raade  effective,  vjould  contribute 
most  to  the  solution  of  the  v/orld  sugar  problem, 

4»  If  it  appears  that  an  effective  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
along  the  lines  of  the  present  draft,  it  may  v/  ell  be  that  different 
approaches  should  be  investigated* 

5,    World  sugar  problens  can  be  solved  effectively  only  throu  gh 
coordinated  action  of  importing  and  exporting  nations.    This  vrili 
require  some  sacrifice  by  each  for  the  collective  good. 


In  conclusion,  I  v;ant  to  say  again  that  this  Committee,  under  Baron 
Kronacker,  has  already  made  real "  progress  tov;ards  the  developm.ent  of  a 
nevi  International  Sugar  Agreement.     I  an  confident  that  in  time  this 
Committee  will  find  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  ramaining  problems. 
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